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For Monpay, Fresrvary 23, 1819, 





To the Editors of the ]¥ eekly Entertainer. 


Sherborne, February 16th, 1818. 
Dear Sirs, 


S the fears and apprehensions of all classes of society 
are at length [ hope effectually roused towards the fa- 
tally progressive increase of the poor’s rate, accompanied as 
it is, and ever must be, with the increase and increasing dis- 
tress and degradation of the lower orders, and as weseem to 
have also at Jast an Administration which is determined to 
lend ite positive and cordial assistance towards checking 
that progress, if it should be found impracticable to diminish 
its present extent, the insertion in your useful compilation 
of the following observations on a better mode of providing 
for the poor, published by me thirty-five years ago, (when lL 
foresaw, foretold, and would, if | had been granted the ne- 
cessary powers, have prevented, the dreadful calamities whick 
we now so bitterly experience) may have its use ; more es- 
pecially asthey seem calculated toco-operate with, ratherthan 
tocounteract the effect of Banks for Savings,which seem at the 
present noment happily gaining ground in every part of the 
empire. Although these observations were published so 
many as thirty-five years ago, [ do not see occasion to alter 
scarcely a word or a letter, and therefore I shall be obliged 
by your inserting even the preface, which will be clearly un- 
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stood by a few observations, which it is my intention to add, 
after the original is completely printed off. 

I gave the pamphlet what may appear to many the whim- 
sical title of “ Twenty Minutes Observations (that being the 
time which it took me to read it), under the hope that it 
might attract the attention of some who might not be in- 
clined to read a large book on such a subject, however im- 
portant it must be considered by every thinking person. 

I remain, dear Sirs, 
your most obedient servant, __ 
R. PEW. 


PREFACE 


Regulations which tend to increase the happiness of indi- 
viduals, at the same time that they diminish the general bur- 
thens of the community, will command the attention of a 
discerning legislature. The author flatters himself that both 
these ends may be in a great measure accomplished, by the 
plan he is about to propose ; and be therefore makes no 
apology for communicating his sentiments to the public. 


Venienti occurrile morbo, 


Leventy Minutes Observations, &c. 


The rapid and enormous increase of the poor’s rate in this 
kingdom, during the last few years, has for some time created 
in the landed interest the most general and just apprehen- 
sions ; many plans have been suggested, and many schemes 
devised, to remedy or diminish the grievance, but hitherto 
with little or no effect ; nor ought it perhaps to be expected 
that the burthen should ever be totally removed, although 
it may be very much alleviated. At any rate, it is an object 
of the most serious concern, that its increase should, if poss 
sible, be prevented, and its pressure,as far as can be,equallized. 
To this end there is reasou to hope that the bills lately fram- 
ed by Mr. Gilbert may a good deal contribute; but is there 
not a possibility of doing something more? ‘lhose bilis are 
rather calculated %o correct the evil; may we not in some 
measure, by anticipation, prevent it? In this persuasion, L 
shall venture to offer afew observations. I believe it may 
be asserted with justice, that most of the distresses of the 
poor in this country are more artificial than real distresses; 
they do not depend so much on any difficulty in procuring 
the necessaries, or even the conveniencies of life, as upon 
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total want of ceconomy amongst the poor, iu the manage- 
ment of what they earn ; it being too much the custom with 
them (ultimately certain of relief from the parish) vo squander 
immediately all they get, be nt littke or much; so that our 
manufacturers and labourers, with very few exceptions, are 
equally poor al the week’s end, whether they have earned in 
that week a guinea or five shillings ; the surplus in summer, 
ora time of plenty, instead of being laid up against winter, 
or a time of scarcity, is squandered away in at best what is 
unnecessary, and often in acguirivog habits of idleness , extra- 
vagance, and intemperance, not easily relinquished. [t is the 
business of a wise legisiature to correct, If possible, this extra- 
vagant tendency of the people, and where it cannot hope 
for a natural and positive habit of @conomy, to substitute, 
if practicable, a negative anc! artificial one; that some kind of 
equiibiium and uniformity may take place between the 
means and necesities, between the tucome and the .ex- 
penditure of the poor throughout the year; for as mat. 
ters now stand, (from this total want of ceconomy) the 
wants of the labourer are greater in winter, when he has 
fewer weans of supplying them, thanthey ave in the summer, 
when he can earn much more ; so likewise in the single state, 
aad in the vigour of youth, a man’s wants are inconsiderable 
to what they are iaa married state ; and in the winter of 
age, when from the diminution of bis strength, or the in- 
crease of his family, he is less able to supply them. Yet 
notwithstanding these facts are continually passing before 
oureyes, we find that mankind have not. of themselves 
sufficient resolution to be ceconowical, or to lay up avy thing 
in health and prosperity, agatust the attacks of poverty and 
disease. 

Ii has been my fortune to be placed in a situation, which 
obliges ine @y otten to visit the drosiy mansions ef the 
wretched, when the jaundiced eye of disease gives ad itoual 
horror to the meagre countenance of poverty. With awix- 
ture of soirow, indignation, and pity, have [ often seen a 
youug man, capable of earning fourteen shillings a week, 
with a wife in perfect health, and on/y one child, reduced by 
a single week’s illuess to the nece Ssily of secking relief from 
the parish ! whilst the furniture of fis house, and the cover. 
ing of what was called his bed, were soffici at, trom their 
fiith and nastiness alone, to occasion disease in the Mest ros 
bust constitution. Could this extreme poverty proceed from 
any other cause than the most shametul mismanagement :* 


As a prool that it could not, Jhavenow within myeve a poor 
honest fellow, who carns no more than six shillings per wee! 
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andisit not the duty of every Government to oblige such per- 
sons to be ceconomical, whether they will of themselves or 
not, and to compel them, if possible, to lay up something in 
health and youth against the occurrence of a numerous fa- 
mily, sickness, or age? It shall be my business to examine 
the possibility of putting an equitable scheme for this pur- 
pose into execution—let others determine how far it 
be compatible with the spirit of the British constitution. 

In matters purely speculative, no certain conclusion can 
be drawn a priori of their success, when reduced to practice; 
we are obliged, therefore, to reason from the best analogies 
we can find, and to form our conjectures of the probability 
of their succeedirg, by a comparison with other plans, which 
experience has proved to be successful, It is known to 
every body that there are in this kingdom many associations 
under the title of clubs or friendly societies, the object of 
which is to secure to the members of them,when incapable of 
labour, a certain sun weekly, during such interruption ; of 
these J shall take for my example one instituted in this town,* 
about forty years ago, upon the same principle, I believe, as 
most other associations of this nature throughout the kingdom : 
every member pays intothe hands of the treasurer one shilling 
every four weeks, which must be deposited for one year com- 
pleat, before he becomes intitled to any relief from the so- 
ciety ; after that period, when rendered incapable of labour, 
he receives six shillings per week for the space of six months; 
but if this incapability continues longer than that. time, his 
pay is reduced to three shillings per week, which he receives 
until he gets well, or otherwise, as long as he lives. The 
same provision is made for those persons who are rendered 
incapable of lavour by age ; for the first six months they re- 
ceived six shillings per week, afterwards three. It also pro- 
vides for burying the dead in a decent manner, and allows 
for each funeral three pounds. 
five children under nine years of age, and his wife big with a sixth, 
who held out, notwithstanding, under a state of total inactivity, fT 
full four weeks, without applying to a parish, and without running 
jn debt, * Wellingboro.’ 


To be continued. 





NEW MENSURATION. 


iE world is much indebted to Humboldt, the well- 
known traveller, for anew mode of ascertaining the 
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heights of mountainous ridges above the sea, when no 
other mode is practicable. He establishes his theory upon 
the laws of vegetable geography, from which it is well known, 
that in certain latitudes plants will yrow at certain altitudes. 
Tracing then the plants to their highest verges, and know- 
ing the latitude of the place, he finds the relative heights of 
any ridges with accuracy sufficient for any philosophical 
purpose. 





CRANBORNE CHASE 


From Anecdotes respecting it, written in September, 1816, by the 
Rev. William Chafin. 


S HE earliest account of Cranburne Chase, that can be 

taken in these days, seems to be from the wra when 
King John, or some other royal personage, had a hunting- 
seat at Tollard Royal, in the county of Wilts. Hence the 
name of Koyal to that parish was certainly derived. And 
there are vestiges in and about the old Palace, which to an 
accurate observer, clearly evince that it was onc? a royal hae 
bitation. And even at this time it bears the name of 
* King John’s House.’ The large cypress trees growing be- 
fore the house, and relics of grand terraces, which may be 
easily traced, the park to which some of them lead, and the 
gate at the end of the purk, at the entrance of the Royal 
Chace, now called Alarm Gate, being the place where most 
probably the horn was blown to call the keepersto their duty, 
in attending their Lord in his sports, seem to confirm this. 
There is a venerable old wych-elm tree near the gate called 
Alarm Gate, on the Chase side of it, under which Lord Arun- 
del, the present possessot of Tollard Royal, holds a Court 
annually, on the first Monday in the month of September. 
There are many things aboutthis once royal mansion (but 
now reduced toa small farm-house) worthy the researches 
of an autiquary. 

“ There can be no doubt but that ata time in ancient days, 
when the Chase was in the hands of Royalty, it was an in- 
mense iract of woodlands, withoot any roads or passages 
through them ; and that they were afterwards. by Royal 
commandment, cut into commodious Ridings through the 
whole of the Chase, and those Ridings planted on both sides 
with various evergreens, as browse for the support of the 
deer in the winter, which Vert, as itis properly named, hath 
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ever been cut down by the keepers as occasion may require, 
and is indubitably the sole property of the owner of the 
Chase. After these great improvements were made, the 
whole of the Chase was portioned out into eight distinct 
walks.” 

On the subject of buck-hunting, some original letters ,writ. 
ten in or about the year 1681, are given ; from which, says 
\Iv. Chafin, 

“ There is good reason to infer that the summers in those 
days were much hotter than they have beea in the greater 
part of the last century. Their tine of meeting in those days, 
seems invariably to have been at four o’clock in the evening, 
and the custom of the sportsmen seems to have been that of 
taking a slight repast at two o'clock, and to have their dias 
ners at the most fashionable hours of the preseut day. The 
hunting in an evening was certainly a well-judged measure, 
and advantageous to the sport every way. ‘The deer were at 
this time upon their legs, and more easily found ; they were 
empty, and more ableto run, andto shew sport ; and as the 
evening advanced, and the dew fell, the scent gradually im- 
proved, and the cool air enabled the borses and the hounds 
to recover their wind, and to gothrough their work without 
injury. But just the reverse of this would be the hunting 
late in the morning, which must be obvious to every sports- 
man. But what bas been mentioned is peculiar to buck 
hunting only. Stag-hunting is in some measure a sugmer 
amusement also ; but that chase is generally much too long 
to be ventured on in an evening, It would carry the sports. 
men too far distant from their own hospitable homes. [tis 
absolutely necessary, therefore, in pursuing the stag, to have 
the whole day before them. [t was customary, in the last 
century, for those sporismen who were addicted to the sport 
of buck-hunting, and who regulaily followed it, to meet every 

season on the 29th day of May, King Charles’s Restoration, 
with oak boughs in their bats or caps, to shew their loyalty 
(velvet caps were chiefly worn in those days, even by the la- 
dies); and to hunt young male deer, in order to euter the 
young hounds. and to stoop them to their right game, and to 
get the older oves in wind and exercise, preparatory to the 
commencement of the buck-killing season. ‘Thuis practice 
was termed blooding the hounds ; and the young deer killed 
were called blooding-deer, aad their venison was deemed fit 
for an epicure ; for it was reported, and | believe with truth, 
thatan hind-quarter of this sort of venison which bad been 
thoroughly heated, was once placed on the table belore the 
celebrated Mr. Quin, at Bath, who declared it to be the 
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greatest luxury he ever met with, and ate very heartily of it. 
Bat this taste seems not to have been peculiar to Mr. Quin 
alone ; for persons of high rank have joined in the same opi- 
nion: and even Judges, when on their Circuits, indulged in 
the same luxury, as appears from the following extract, 
which has lately fallen into my hands. It is taken from a 
steward’s old accompt-book, found in the noble old mansion 
of Orchard Portman, near Taunton, in Somersetshire. The 
entry in the book is made in the tollowing form and 
words : 

“© 40th August, 1680. Delivered S* William, in the 
higher Orial, going a hunting with the Judges £2. Os. Od.’ 

“ From hence, therefore, it appears, that ip those days 
buck-hunting, for there could be no other kind of hunting 
meant, wasin so much repute,and so much delighted in, 
that even the Judges could not refrain from partaking in it 
when on their Circuits; and it seems that they chose to 
hunt their own venison, which they anaaally received trom 
Orchard park at the time of the Assizes ; and L cannot but 
deem them good judges, in preferring hunted venison to 
that which had been shot.” 

“ Pocks of bounds have been ever keptin the neighbour- 
hood of the Chase, and hunted there in the proper seasons : 
and there were three sorts of animals of chase besides deer, 
viz. fuxes, hares, and mertin cats: bat | believe the race of 
the latter are nearly extinct; theirskins were too valuable 
for them to be suffered to exist. [believe at thattime no 
hounds were keptand used for any particular sort of game 
except the buck-hounds, but that they hunted casu: illy the 
first that came in their way. I believe that the first real 
steady pack of fox hounds es:ablished in the western part 
of England was by Thomas Fownes, Esq. of Stepleton, in 
Dorsetshire, about the year 1750 They were as handsome, 
and fully as complete tn every respect, as any of the most 
celebrated packs of the present day. The owner, meeting 
with some worldly disappointments, was obliged to dispose 
of them ; and they weresoldto Mr. Bowes, iu Yorkshire, 
the father of the late Lady Strathmore, at an immense price 
for those days. 

“ The Chase also in former days afforded the amusement 
of hawking, which was the most predominant rural amuse- 
ment for many ages, and was followed by all the gentry of 
the country at a great expense. There are many large tracts 
of land in and near the Chase, now called Haw king Downs, 
formerly covered with gorseand fern, and the resort "ol wing- 
ed game, pheasants, ‘and putridges ; and the bordering 
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woods produced woodcocks, which came to a flight for the 
hawks, in the open glades, when disturbed from the woods, 
and shewed great sport. This amusement was so fashionable, 
and carried to such an height, tnat no gentleman could be 
completely dressed for company, without having a glove on 
hislefthand, and a hawk sitting on it. He who bore his 
hawk in the most graceful manner, was deemed to be the 
most accomplished cavalier ; and, to please the ladies, it was 
the practice to play flirting ticks with the plumes of the 
hawks, at the same time, and in like manner, as the ladies 
did with their fans. Falconry was once the amusement of 
all the Sovereigns of Europe, and paramount over all other 
rural diversions. ‘The posi of Grand Falconer was a_ place 
of high dignity at all their Courts, and at some of them is 
still continued. The Duke of St. Alban’s is, at this time, 
Hereditary Grand Falconer of the British Court, with a sala- 
ry of 1200/ per annum. Falcoory was the reigning amuse- 
ment of Groat Britain torso long a time, that the various 
terms made use of in the practice of it have been ingrafted 
into the English language, and the great and immortal 
Shakespeare did not disdain to make use of them frequently 
in bis works ; and, L believe, they are still made use of by 
our greatest orators, boil in the Houses of Parliament and 
at the Bar.” 


EEE. 
THE ANGLO-AMERICANS., 


Taken from the Introductory Essay to the London Edition of Sal- 
magundi, an American periodic Work, edited here by Mr. Lam- 
bert, the Author of the Essay. 


YHE manners, habits, and customs, of the Americans bear 

so great a resemblance to our own, that to detail the 

one is almost to give a description of the other. Society ia 
America has its distinctiuns like those of Europe. Lquality 
is notto be found in the vew world any more than tn the 
old : itis only th: absence of titles of nobility that renders 
the Americans more on a level with each other than the in- 
habitants of Europe. Society, forthe most part, 1s divided 
into three classes : the first is composed of the constituted 
authorities and govcroment oflicers ; divines, lawyers, and 
phys.cians, officers of the army andnavy; land-owners, and 
people of indepensent property ; tich planters, manufac 
turers, and merchants. The second comprizes the retail 
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denlers, sinall merchants, cultivators, and planters ; subordi- 
pate officers of the Government; and the inferior members 
of the three professions. The third consists of inferior arti- 
zans, and the labouring classes of the community. 

The first class associate together in astyle of elegance and 
splendour little inferior to Europeans ; and in some instances 
superior to those in a similar station of life. Their houses 
are furnished with every thing that is useful, agreeable, or 
ornamental; and many are fitted up in the tasteful magui- 
ficence of the present fushion. The gentlemen dress in- 
variably in the English costume; bat the ladies, particularly 
at New York, are more apt to adopt the light, various, and 
dashing drapery of the Parisian belles, than the modest and 
becoming attire of our English females, who possess the 
happy art ofimproving on French fashions. Nevertheless 
there are many of the American ladies who give a decided 
preference to the English costume, particularly at Boston 
and Philadelphia, where the manners of the people are less 
relaxed than at New York, Charleston, and other cities; not, 
however, that there is any thing the least unbecoming inthe 
attire of the ladies of these places; on the contrary, whatevei 
preference they may give to French fashions, they always 
avoid that indecent aud disgusting -exposure of the petsoa 
which prevails among the Parisians. 

The females of the United States are elegantly made, and 
in general handsome. ‘The lily indeed predominates more 
than the rose, yet few have occasion for cosmetics to 
heighten their charms. Tose travellers who have denied 
the American fair sex the advantage of good teeth, have, I 
think, been extremely illiberal in their remarks. In the 
course of my tour though that country, | met with but few 
instances of indifferent teeth among the females. The men 
indeed wre more liable to that defect, though not tothe extent 
which some travellers would insinuate. The premature loss 
of teeth isin fact acknowledged by the Americans; and the 
subject has been discussed in their philosophical societies; 
its cause, however, has never been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. 

The style of living among persons of the first class is 
splendid and fashionable. Many of the principal merchants 
and people of property have elegant equipages; and those 
who have none may be accommodated with handsome car- 
tiages and horses at the livery-stables. In some of the cities 
there are regular stands of hackney-coaches. The wiater is 
passed in around of entertainments and amusements :—at 
the theatre,—public assemblies,— philosophical and ex- 
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perimental lectures,<-concerts,—baiis,—tea and card pariies, 
—cariole excursions,— and other recreations, peculiar to 
their respective climates. Little business appears to be done 
in the town before nine or ten o'clock in the mortiing: most 
of the merchants and people in trade dine at two; others, 
who are less engaged, about three; but four or five o’clock js 
usually the fashionable hour for dining. The gentlemen of 
the Northern States are partial to the bottle, but not to 
excess: andat private dinner-parties they seldom sit more 
than a couple of hours drinking wine. They frequently leave 
the table one after the other, and spend the evening at a tea 
or card party at some other house. 

In the Southern States,a more extravagant style of living 
is adopted by the inhabitants, psrticularly the planters and 
cultivators possessing large estates. A degree of showy 
ostentation is maintained among them, extremely flattering 
to strangers, who always meet with a hearty welcome at their 
tables. Every article that the market can supply is to be 
found at their festive board. The wine flows in abundance; 
and nothing affords the southern geutiemen greater pleasure 
than to see their guests drop gradually under the table after 
dinner. Hospitality is indeed their characteristic while the 
cash lasts; when that is gone, they retire to their plantations, 
where every thing is made subservient to the cultivation of 
cotton, rice, or tobacco, for the next year’s round of dissipa- 
tion. Lt nas been observed, that the southern gentlemen are 
too apt to flourish away upon the procceds of an anticipated 
crop—that is, they are generally a year a-head of their in- 
come; and, though possessing most extensive estates, are 
often vot able to command a single dollar. They are ot 
course always in debt ; and, though the traders who reside 
at Charleston, Savannah, and other towns to the northward, 
charge extravagantly high for their gouds, yet itis with dif- 
ficulty, they realize an independency, in consequence of the 
Jong credit they are compelled to give, aud the number of 
bed debts which they incur. This injurious extravagance 
and want of principle considerably lessen the favourable 
opinion which one should otherwise be apt to entertain of 
the hospitality and generosity of the Americans, in the 
southern parts of the United States. The northern merchant 
is, generally speaking, a more substantial character than the 
southern planier. He is plain in his manners, of honest 
principles, and industrious habits. If he does not display 
so much apparent hospitality towards strangers, be treals 
them with ease aud politeness; and what he does offer, is 
offered in the spirit of friendship. 
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The diversions of hunting, fishing, shooting, and horse- 
racing, are enjoyed in perfection by the Americans: their 
forests, rivers, and lakes, afford abundance of sport for the 
three first; aud, for the latter, they import some of the best 
English racers, to encourage the breed in their own country, 
In several paris of the Union, mineral springs of an excellent 
quality have been discovered. These places have now bes 
come the fashionable resorts, for the gay ahd luxurious as 
well as the invalid: and those who are tired of the smoke of 
the towns during a long winter, generally pass a considerable 
portion of the summer months at the springs. Here they 
doze away their time much in a similar way to the good folks 
who frequent Brighton and Margate. A very smart essay 
on Ballston springs, in the State of New York, is given in 
the Salmagundi, and which | recommend to the particular 
perusal of those who emigrate periodically to our fashionable 
watering-places. 

Marriages are conducted, in some parts of the United 
States, in a very splendid style; at New York, particularly, 
they form an important part of the winter’s entertainments. 
For some years it was the fashion to keep them only among 
a select circle of friends; but, of late, the opulent parents of 
the new married conple have thrown open their doors, and 
invited the town to partake of their felicity. The young 
couple, attended by their nearest connexions and friends, are 
married at home in a magnificent style; and, if the parties 
are Episcopalians, the Bi-hop of New York is always pro- 
cured, if possible, as his presence gives an additional eciat :o 
the ceremony. For three days after the marriage, ihe bride 
and bridegroom see company in great state, and every 
genteel person, who can procure an introduction, may pay 
his respects to the new-married pair. [tis a soit of levee 
forall the gentry in town; ana the visitors, after their in- 
troduction, partake of a cup of coffee, or other refreshment, 
aod walk away. Sometimes the sight concludes with a con- 
cert, and ball or cards, among those friends and scquain- 
tance who are invited to remain, Several young ladies, in the 
States, have fortunesofa hundred or a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollers: and itis no uncommon circumstance for 
these generous girls to bestow their hand upon some favourite 
youth, who has every thing but fortune to recommend him. 
Two or three instances of this disinterested conduct occurred 
while | wasats New York. I understant that unhappy = mar- 
rlages are extremely rare ; — pareuts aie mot apt to 
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force the inclinations of their children from motives of 
avarice. 

The servants employed by the Americans in household duties 
are, in the Southern States, all negroes; bat, in the Northern 
States, there are many white servants of both sexes, par- 
ticularly females, many of whom are young women of good 
families, who think it no disgrace to sapport themselves by 
their own industry. I was even told that the daughter or 
niece of a gentleman, who had’ been Mayor of New York, 
was then residing in the service of some respectable family, 
merely with a view to acquire a knowledge of domestic 
duties. ‘The growing refinement of manners will, I dare say, 
eventually abolish this praise-worthy custom, and render the 
American females ‘as little capable of manuging a family as 
many of our tradesmen’s daughters, who have been educated 
in all the fashionable frippery and dissipation of the day, 
and whose highest attainment is the reading of a novel and 
the strumming of a piano-forte. Slavery is entirely abolished 
in some of the Northern States; and, in the other parts of 
the Union, there are considerable numbers of free negroes, 
Those who are unable to purchase slaves generally hire them, 
by the month or year, of people who are in the habit of keep 
ing a number for that purpose. Many persons in Charles- 
ton obtain a handsome living by letting out their slaves for 
six or ten dollars per month. They alsosend them out to 
sell oysters, fruit, millinery, &c. or as carmen and porters, 
The slaves who are brought up to any trade or profession 
are let out as Journeymen; and many of them are su ex- 
tremely expert and clever, that they sre considered worth 
two or three thousand dollars. The mulattoes, or people of 
colour, are verynumerous; many of them are free, but a 
greater portion are slaves. They are said to be more in- 
solent and debauched than the Africans, which is, perhaps, 
owing to the knowledge of their origin, aod the liberties 
they conceive they are entitled to take in consequence. 
The negroes born in America have a high opinion of them- 
sclves, and look wyth contempt on the newly-iumported Afri- 
cans. The free blacks consider themselves a step above 
those who are in bondage: and nothing offends them more 
than to call them negroes. The Americans rebut the charge 
of inconsistency, in keeping a race of people in slavery, by 
saying that the Grecians and Romans, who prided themselves 
beyond all other nations on their love of liberty, did the 
same thing: and that whole communities of thei: enemies 
were condemned to perpetual servitude. The Americans 
however, have imitated the laudable example of Great Bri- 
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tain, in prohibiting the slave trade, a measure which, itis tobe 
hoped, will, in course of time, lead to the complete abolition 
of slavery. 

The religion of the Americans comprises almost every de- 
nomination inthe known world. There is no establisled 
faith or form of worship ordained by the Government, and all 
are equally entitled to fill the highest offices of the State. 
In political matters the Americans have wisely made religion 
a distinct concern; and, without endeavouring to support 
it by the powertal arm of Government, as a matter of con- 
science, they have left it to the care and protection of its 
Divine Author. In short, every man is allowed to go his 
own road to Heaven; for, though the paths are numerous 
and various, they, if properly pursued, all lead to one point. 
The consequence is, that religious squabbles, contentions, 
and prejudices, never interfere with the affairs of Govern- 
ment; and, though a more heterogenous collection of faiths, 
creeds, opinions, and sects, never before existed, nor does at 
present exist, in any other nation of the globe, yet persecu- 
lions, tortures, and conspiraces, are unknown, 

The Americans, generally speaking, are disiinguished for 
theit enterprize, courage, and perseteranoc, in almost every 
thing they undertake, whether it be the pursuits of war or of 
commerce. They entertain a very high opinion of them- 
selves and their country, in which respects they much re- 
semble Englishmen: but they possess a degree of acute- 
ness, or ra‘ber cunning, in their dealings, not only with other 
nations, but even among themselves, that is but rarely met 
with in the British merchant. Not, however, that the latter 
is wanting in commercial art and sagacity, but he displays 
more openness and liberality in his dealings than the trader 
of any other nation, I say this not out of compliment to 
my own countrymen, but from the acknowledged character 
which they bear in every quarter of the globe. A number 
of circumstances have contributed to give an opposite turn to 
the actions of the American traders, particalarly the neutral 
capacity in which they have stood ‘or so many years; a 
situation which has originated more chicavery, deceit, and 
fraud, than is generally supposed. Can we then be surprized 
if the disposition of the mercantile part of the Americans, 
instigated by their eager thirst after riches, and influenced 
by the mode in which they are to be obtained, exhibits a 
degree of art and worldly cunning that have too often given 
strangers an unfavourable opinion of the whole nation; and 
have prompted them most unjustly, to consider the American 
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people as little better than knaves aad sharpers. It is pni- 
versally acknowledged, that pothing tends so much to 
deprave the heart as the constant repetition of petty false. 
hoods and deceit; for, though they may be considered only 
as the necessary requisites for business, and, in the estima. 
tion of some people, are of no more value than “ a custom. 
house oath,” yet, what strength of mind can withstand their 
pernicious and demoralising tendency; [t may be urged, in 
palliation of such conduct, that deceit in one party is the 
cause of deception in another; and that artlul people must 
be fought with their own weapons: however this argument 
may suit the purposes of those who find their interest in 
such proceedings, they can never avail in point of justice 
and truth. 





== 





Remarks upon England, extracted from the Journal of 
their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John and 
Lewis of Austria. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
Continued from Page 126. 
Beecuwoop, Wosurn, Leicester, BEAUDESERT. 


\ E saw a great many various machines. A sowing ma 
chine, which is like those at Hofwyl, with this differ- 
ence, that in the front a little ploughshare is applied, with 
two projections (oreillons) between which the seed falls : the 
cylinder, which passes over the furrow, presses down the 
earth over the seed, and at the same time makes a new fur- 
row. The sowing machine is fixed to the cylinder, and both 
are drawn by the same horse. Another machine, for sowing 
turnips, appeared to us remarkably ingenious, on account of 
its simplicity. It consists of a wooden chest, lined with tin, 
which has holes pierced in it, and is fixed upon wheels, two 
or three feet high. An iron bar, passing through the chest, 
is put in motion bythe wheels themselves ; to the iron bat 
wooden rollers are fixed, provided with brushes, which, turne 
ing with the bar, keep the holes open, and hinder them from 
being stopped up. 
We saw a very large and convenient rake for gathering 
up the oats and barley when mowed down: it consists of a 
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iece of wood two tises (twelve feet) long, furnished with 
irom teeth and a lianale ; ahorse is yoked to it, and it is 
drawt over the corm ; in this manner the rake gathers up 
the harvest with great rapidity. 

The machine invented for turning the hay, appeared to us 
very ingenious ; 1t seemed perfectly to answer its purpose, 
and at the same time to save much manuallabour. It is fixed 
upou two wheels joinedby an axle, twenty-two feet long ; two 

ieces of wood, in which the axle turns, join in an angle 
towards the pole ; the latter has in its fore part alittle wheel: 
a mechanical power is fitted to the axle: two rings are fixed 
to the smallest wheel of this mechanical power : and, lastly, 
to the rings foar laths, under which: there are springs, which 
give way when they strike against stones : the laths are fur- 
nished with teeth, six inches distant from each other. This 
machine is drawn by two horses, and driven over the swath 
io turn it. That the hay may not hang to theaxle, and im- 
pede the motion of the machine, a piece of flannel is hung 
over the axle to brash off the hay. 

Sir John Sebright possesses a flock of a thousand sheep. 
They are partly Merinos, and parily of the Euglish breed. 
As his principal object is directed to fattening, lie prefers the 
latter, which possess, in this respect, advantages over the 
Merinos. 

We passed the evening in agreeable conversation. The 
worthy Baronet’s eldest daughter, who is very foud of che- 
mistry, shewed us an experiment of Wollaston, which has 
since been publisived, but was then new to us: namely, that 
of a little galvanic bauery, contained ina thimble, which is 
able to make wire of platina red hot. 

We saw so many things at Beechwood, that it was impos- 
sible for us to take notes of every thing; but Sir John po- 
litely promised to visit us after our return to London, when 
the very important notices, which we had collected at his 
seat, should receive a complete supplement. We made, be- 
sides, the best use of the time that we were able to pass in his 
company, so that we learned far more from hiin, than it 
would have been possible to collect elsewhere in the same 
tine. He is the true model of an English gentleman: his 
mind is highly cultivated by travelling : be understands both 
French and German, and converses on various subjects in 
an agreeable and instructive manner. 

The seat of the Duke of Bedford at Woburn, where we ar- 
rived on the 5th of November, is, with its park and gardens, 
one of the most beautiful residences in England. Whatever 
makes the British country seats agreeable and delightful, is 
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found here in the greatest perfection. We saw an exten. 
sive and weil chosen library ; we examined with much plea- 
sure a valuable collection of fine paintings ; among which 
we particularly remarked many by Vandyke, and the portrait 
of Aona Bullen, by Holbein. In the ante-room is a bust of 
Napoleon, of Carrara marble. 

In walking through the Duke of Bedford’s garden, we 
were struck with the remarkable beauty of a large orangery. 
In the middle of it are eight columns of white marble; they 
surround a large vase, adorned with bas-reliefs, and several 
smaller marble vases. In a niche stands a cast of the Apollo 
Belvidere. At the end of the orangery is atemple, sup- 
ported by four columns of the Ionic order, which is sacred to 
the memory of the late Duke of Bedford, brother to the 
present Duke. Within is a cabinet with a gilded ceiling, in 
which are placed the busts of Fox, and of his friends, the 
Lords + Fitzpatrick, Lauderdale, Robert Spencer, Grey, 
Holland, and Harvey. A Chinese pavilion is adorned with 
furniture and vessels from China and Japan; and a mena- 
gerie contains many rare animals. We have not seen any 
where a park so well stocked with deer asthat of Woburn. 
These pretty creatures are so tame, that they come up to the 
very windows of the cliateau. 

The farm is at the distance of halfa mile from the house, 
and, including all its dependencies, looks like a litile village. 
Many remarkable things are to be seen here ; among which 
is a steam engine, Which puts in motion a machine for thresh- 
ing corn, and two mills. ‘The mannertin which the motion 
is produced by the steam engine, is extrewely ingenious; 
but a clear idea of it cannot be given without a drawing. 

The present Duke is brother to him who is so well koowa 
a3 wn agriculturist, and who also erected all the buildings og 
this fine estate. During bisiife, agricultural pursuits were 
carried on here with great activity. The time of sheep- 
shearing, about the middle of June, was observed as a rural 
festival, at which three or four hundred persons were present. 

+ General.—Epitor. 

To be continued. 


aimee 
TURNIP STEALING. 
N a turnip field‘near Stafford there isthe following whim- 
sical notice: 


* Take one, take two. Take three, 
And I'l) take thee.” 
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Recipe for destroying the Coccus or Cochineal Worm 
in Apple-Trees. 


\ HEN those insvcts first appear in the bark they should 

be scraped off with a wooden kutle, and the stem and 
branches of the tree well wasixnd with so p suds and urine, 
applied with « stiff paimier’s brusi: this should be done in 
February, before the buds begin to come out; but if the 
onter bark is perforated, it must be cut or pared off witha 
long kmfe. In March take urine, lime, and cow-dung, 
bronght to the consistence of paint; with this composition 
anoint the trees If the efflurescence-like substance, in 
which the insects are lodged, has made tts ap pear -nce, it 
should be previously washed off. The lime should be slaked 
at least one mouth before it is applied, and kept perfectiy 
dry. 


APPLES. 


{T has been suggested that a more acceptable good could 

not be ‘lone to the community at large, than by recou- 
mending the customers of American aud French apples to 
bury the rotten apples, and to save the pips o! thos. that ore 
sound, and at the proper season to set them; by which means 
our orchards, which it is notortous are gone into decay tot 
wont of a succession of new plaats, might in a few years be 
renovated and re-stocked at a most titling expense; espe- 
cially as every soil and aspect may be thus tried; some of 
which surely may be found to suit these exotic seeds, and 
produce new varieties of that delicious fruit once so plenti- 
ful and profitable to the farwer, but now alas! become sa 
dear, that an vrange or even an apple, brought thousands ot 
wiles, can be rendered cheaper than our own, 


EEE 


REFLECTION. 


f Pigeon are two circumstances highly honourabie to the 
present age, the abolition of the slave-trade, and the 
increasing and unequalled zeal to circulate the Bible, 
and «xtend to all vations the blesssings of Curistianiry. 

Vou. 58, 2A 
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Answer, by J. Bullen, of Ilminster to J. P. Reed's Rebus, inserted the 
1st of December. 


MONG the records of Rome’s fame, 
You will, no doubt, find LIVY’s name. 


” {Kir Similar answers have been received from J. Parris of Axmin, 
ster, X. Y. of Somerton; J. Davy, of Broadwinsur; N D_ and Abra. 


ham Saint, of Ilminster; A. Taylor, of Plymstock ; and Zeno, of Hel. 
stone. 








Answer, by H. Jefford, of Lyme, to R. Oxenbam's Rebus, inserted Dee, 1. 


ABBAGE both young and old oft eat, 
And wholesome "tis with savoury meat, 


4{F Similar answers have been received from Abraham Saint, of 
Bristol; C. Wilson, of Dorchester; J. Bullen, of Ilminster ; J. D Major, 
of Colyton; X. Y. of Somerton; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; J. P. Reed, 
of Plymouth; J, Parris, of Axminster; and A. Taylor, of Plympstock. 





Answer, by C. Wilson, of Dorchester, to J. P. Reed’s Charade, inserted the 
15th of December. 


AY FRIENDSHIP in the world e’er sacred be, 


And all men join in love and unity! 


*,* We have received the like answer from X. Y. of Somerton ; Au. 
gusta; A. D. of Lambert's Cast'e; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; A. Taylor, 
of Plympstock; Zeno, of Helstone; J. Parris, Axminster; J. Tucker; of 
Coraworthy ; and W. Dunster, of North Cadbury, 


————————————————— 





ENIGMA, by 4ugusta, 


Riddle, gents. I now propose, 
Which you, I hope, will soon disclose. 
With crowned heads I’m mostly seen, 
Yet sometimes dwell with beggars mean; 
Secrets, observe, I often do reveal, 
Fortis not in iny nature to conceal, 
Kept, likea felon, in a narrow cell, 
My griefs and fears I’m doomed, alas! to tell. 
I’m often instrumental to devour, 
And life and death are sometimes in my power. 
Hyena lke, ‘tis difficult to tame me, 
And when let loose, you can’t, with ease, reclaim me. 
A few more hiots 1’il give, and then you'll guess 
I often boast of what I don’t possess. 
The lawyers and the statesmen I attend, 
And tothe clergy I’m an active friend. 
I live indeed, but ter the good of others, 
bor selfishness a sordid mind discovers. 
Princes and patriots, the wise and sage, 
Have owned my influence in every age. 
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THE FIRST GREY HAIR, 


BY F. L. SWIFT, ESQ. 


At stranger! Do TI see thee now? 
The slow but certain herald thou 
Of gathering care: 
Thy colour on my changing brow 
Doth well declare, 
That youth retires with rapid wane, 
And age brings foremost in its train 
The first grey hair. 


Thou wilt not long be thus aloae, 

Through my dark tresses singly shew 
In constrast pale; 

Too soon their lustre will have flown; 
And soon must fail, 

Even as the summet’s richest wreath 

Must droop the chilling blight beneath 
Of winter’s hail. 


I will not blame thy presence, though 
It spoils, alack! the goodly shéw 
Wherein I prided ; 
And which, amid its ripened glow, 
Thou hast derided ; 
It were no grace, when thou art by, 
To mourn the fleeting vanity 
So sorely chided. 


And ’twere of wisdom little proof, 

To pluck thee trom the growing woof 
Of ceaseless fate : 

J cannor keep the hour aloof 

That tells the date ; 

Nor lengthen, by one vain pretence, 

The bound assigned by Providence 
To mortal state, 


But I will give thee welcome kind, 
Giad in the coming change to find 

A lesson true 
And if it throws upon my mind 

Thy sober hue, 
One serious hour will teach me more 
Than all my youth had learned betore, 

Or manhood knew. 


Grey hairs upon man’s head are sent 
Like stars into the firmament, 
To show tis night; 
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‘The mot is past, the day is spent, 
Of time’s swift flight ; 
Their sun had set beyond recall; 
Yet virtue will restore to all 
A morn more bright. 


Nay, as I mordlize with thee, 
Another of thy kind I see, 
And yet another ; 
And each doth come as suddenly, 
As came its brother; 
Oh! friendly time, I thank thee for 
This mild and silent monitor 
My pride to smother. 


Yes, I wall show thy pallid sign, 

And own its pallid tuken mine, 
Without a sigh; 

As my dark curls their place resign, 
Fven so will | 

Give younger men the passing pleasure, 

Nor fund'y rest mine age’s treasure 
In vanity. 


T love thee, kind, unflattering friend, 
So waror gly thy hues extend 

Al ng my brow > 
The timely iesson that they lend 

‘li harn it now: 
It were a simp c¢ choinee, to wut 
The hvary hairs which hastening fate 

May vot allow 


I have not urged thy coming by 
The waste of harmtul reveiry ; 
Then, while I beur 
The lot of al humanity, 
Pll greet thee tair; 
And welcome, in m, torti th year, 
The fricnd that com ~< so true and near— 
My trst grey bar. 


—_——— ——— 





THE SAILOR’S PETITION, 


H! why should the sailor returned from afar, ‘ 
Escaped froin the dangers of tempests and war, 

See the deinon of povert. frown from afar, 

And moisten his morsel with many a tear, 1 


Survey the poor shed where his i-ttle ones he, 

And mark. ¢ ra moment, that heart-rending sigh; 

*Tis the mether’s! whv mourns tor her itants, so dear, 
And muistens their morsel with many a tear. 
But whocan the father’s sensations define ? 
He feels all their sorrows, yet scorns tu repine; ) 
But when the bright beams of the day disappear, 
His pi low is moistened with many a tear 
Oh! do vot, my country ! thus leave him forlern, 

Who for thee, in ail climates, hay misery borne; | 
Place hope in the van, and despatr in the rear, 1 
And ne’er Jet his morsel be moist with a tear. 


